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—— 
The Yournal of Belles Wettres. 


From the London Metropolitan. 
JAPHET IN SEARCH OF A FATHER. 
(Continued.) 


“ No, not even that; for while I was busy after some 
that ran one way, the others kicked my basket before 
them like a foot ball, until it was fairly out of sight. J 
had only cight-pence in my pocket, so you perceive, 
Japhet, how I was going down in the world.” 

“ You were, indeed, Tim.” 

“ Well, I walked away, cursing all the Eton boys and 
all their tutors, who did not teach them honesty as well 
as Latin and Greek, and put up at a very humble sort 
of abode, where they sold small beer, and gave beds at 
two-pence per night, and I may add, with plenty of fleas 
in the barguin. ‘Ihere I fell in with some ballad sing- 
ers and mumpers, who were making very merry, and 
who asked me what was the matter. I told them how 
I had been treated, and they laughed at me, but gave 
me some supper, so I forgave them. An old man, who 
governed the party, then asked me whether I had any 
money. I produced my enormous capital of cight-pence. 
* Quite enough if you are clever,’ said he; ‘quite enough 
—many a man with half that sum has ended in rolling 
in his carriage. A man with thousands has only the 
advance of you a few years. You will pay for your 
lodging, and then spend this sixpence in matches, and 
hawk them about the town. Ifyou are lucky, it will be 
a shilling by to-morrow night. Besides, you go down 
into areas, und sometimes enter a kitchen, when the 
cook is above stairs. There are plenty cf things to be 
picked up.’ * But Lam pet dishonest,’ said I. * Well, 
then, every man to bis liking; only if you were, you 
would ridé in-your own coach sooner.’ ‘And suppose I 
should lose all this,.oemone will buy my matches, what 
then “” replied I, ‘1 shall starve” ‘ Starve—no, ro—no 
one starves in this country; all you have to do is to get 
into jail—committed for a month—you will live better 
perhaps than you ever did before. 1 have been in every 
jail in England, and 1 know the good ones, for even in 
Jails there is 1 great difference. Now tke one in this 
town is one of the Lest in all England, and I patronises 
it during the winter.” 1 was much amused with the 
discourse of this mumper, who appeared to be one of 
the merriest old vagabonds in England. I took his 
advice, bought sixpenny worth cf matches, and com- 
menced my new vagrant speculation. 

“The first day I picked up three-pence, for one quar- 
ter of my stock, and returned to the same place where 
I had slept the night before, but the fraternity had quit- 

* ted on an expedition. 1 spent my two-pence in bread 
and cheese, and paid one penny for my lodging, and 
again I started tne next morning, but I was very unsuc- 
cessful; nobedy appeared to want matches that day, 
and after walking, from seven o'clock in the morning 
to past seven in the evening, without selling one far- 
thing’s worth, I sat down at the porch of a chapel, quite 
tired and worn out. At last I fell asleep, and how do 
you think | was awoke? By a strong scnse of suffoca- 
tion, and up I sprang, coughing, and nearly choked, 
surrounded with smoke. Some mischievous boys, per- 
ceiving that I was fast asleep, had set fire to my 
matches, as | held them in my hapd between my legs, 
and 1 did not wake until my fingers were severely 
burnt. There was an end of my speculation in matches, 
because there was an end of all my capital.” 

“ My poor Timothy, I really feel for you.” 

“Not at all, my dear Japhet; I never, in all my dis- 
tress, was sentenced to execaution—my miseries were 
trifles, to be laughed at. However, I felt very misera- 
ble at the time, and walked off, thinking about the pro- 

iety of getting into jail as soon as I could, for the 

ggar had strongly recommended it. I wes at the out. 
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skirts of the town, when I perceived two men tussling 
with one another, and I walked towards them, ‘I say,’ 
says one, who appeared to be a cunstable, ‘ you must 
come along with me. Don’t you see that there board ? 
All wagrants shall be taken up, and dealt with accord- 
ing to la.’ * Now may the devil hold you in his claws, 
you old psalm-singing thief—an’t | a sailor—and an’t I 
a wagrant by profession, and all according to law?’ 
‘That won’t do,’ says the other; ‘I commands you in 
the king’s name, to let me take you to prison, and | 
commands you also, young man,’ says he—for I had 
walked up to them—‘ I commands you, as a lawful sub- 
ject, to assist me.’ * What will you give the poor fellow 
for his trouble?’ said the sailor. ‘It’s his duty, asa 
lawful subject, and I'll give him nothing; but Vi put 
him in prison if he don’t.” *Then you old rhinoceros, 
I'll give him five shillings if he’\l help me, and so now 
he may take his choice.’ At all events, thought I, this 
will turn out lucky one way or the other ; but I will 
support the man who is most generous; so I went up 
to the constable, who was a burly sort of a fellow, and 
tripped up his heels, and down he came on the back of 
his head. You know my old trick, Japhet?” 

“Yes; I never knew you fail at that.” 

“ Well, the sailor says to me, ‘I’ve a notion you've | 
damaged his upper works, so let us start off, and clap} 
on all sail for the next town. 1 know where to drop my 
anchor. Come along with me, and as long as I’ve a shot’ 
in the locker, d—n me if | won't share it with one who! 
has proved a friend in need.’ The constable did not 
come to his senses, he was very much stunned, but we! 
loosened his neckcloth, and left him there, and started | 
off as fast as we could. My new companion, who had} 
a wooden leg, stopped by a gate, and clambered over 
it. * We must lose no time,’ said he; ‘und I may just 
as well have the benefit of both Jegs.’ So saying, he | 
took off his wooden stump, and let down his real leg, 
which was fixed up just as you saw mine. 1 made no 
comments, but off we set, and at a good round pace | 
gained a village about five miles distant. ‘Here we! 
will put up for the night ; but they will look for us to. | 
morrow at day-light, or a little after, therefore we must | 
be starting early. I know the law-beggars well, they | 
won't turn out afore sunrise.’ He stopped at a paltry 
ale-house, where we were admitted, and soon were busy 
with a much better supper than | had ever imagined’! 
they could have produced; but my new friend ordered 
right and left, with a tone of authority, and every body 
in the house appeared at his beck and command. After 
a couple of glasses of grug, we retired to our bed. 

“ The next morning we started before break of day, 
on our road to another town, where my companion said 
the constables would never take the trouble to come 
after him. On our way he questioned me as to my mode 
of getting my livelihood, and | narrated how unfortunate 
I had been. ‘One good turn deserves ancther,’ replied 
the sailor; ‘and now I'll set you up in trade, Can you 
sing? Have you any thing of a voice?’ *I[ can’t say 
that I have,’ replied 1. ‘I don’t mean whether you can 
sing in tune, or have a good vuice, that’s no consequence; 
all 1 want to know is, have you a good loud one?’ * Loud 
enough, if that’s all.” * That's all that’s requisite; so 
long as you can make yourself heard—you may then 
howl dike a jackall, or bellow like a mad buffalo, no 
matter which—as many pay us for to get rid of us, as out 
of charity ; and so long as the money comes, what's the 
odds? Why, I once knew an old chap, who could onl 
play one tune on the clarionet, and that tune out of all 
tune, who made hie fortune in six or seven streets, for 
every one gave him money, and told him to go away. 
When he found out that, he came every morning as 
regular as clock-work. Now there was one of the 
streets which was chiefly occupied by music sellers and 
Italian singers—for them foreigners always herd 





saying.is, used to be their horror, and out came the 
halfpence to send him away. There was a sort of club 
also in that street, of larking sort of young men, and 
when they perceived that the others gave the old man 
money to got rid of his squeaking, they seut him out 
money, with orders to stay and play to them, so then 
the others sent out more for him to go away, and be- 
tween the two, the old fellow brought home more moncy 
than all the cadgers and mumpers in the district. Now 
if you have a loud voice, I can provide you with all the 
rest.’ * Do you gain your livelihcod by that?’ * To be 
sure I do; and I can tell you, that of all the trades go- 
ing, there is none equal to it. You sec, my hearty, I 
have been on board of a man-of-war—not that I’m a 
sailor, or was ever bred to the sea—but I was shipped 
as a landsman, and did duty in the waist and after- 
guard. I know little or nothing of my duty as a sea- 
man, nor was it required in the station I was in, so I 
never learnt, although [ was four years on board ; all I 
learnt was the lingo and slang—and that you must con- 
trive to learn from me. I bolted, and made my way 
good to Lunnun, but I should soon have been picked up 
and put on board the tender again, if I hadn't got this 
wooden stump made, which I now earry in my hand. 
I had plenty of songs, and I commenced my profession, 
and a real good un it is, I can tell you. Why, do. you 
know, that a’ter a good victory, I have sometimes picked 
up as much as two pounds a-day, for weeks running; as 
it is, | averages from fifteen shillings to a pound. Now, 
as you helped me away from that Jand shark, who would 
soon have found out that I had two legs, and have put 
me into limbo as an impostor, I will teach you to arn your 
livelihood after my fashion. You shall work with me 
until you are fil to-start alone, and thon there’s plent 

of roouy in England for both of us ; but mind, never tell 
any one what you pick up, or every mumper in the island 
will put on a suit of sailor's clothes, and the thing will 
be blown upon.’ Of course, this was too good an offer 
to be rejected, and I joyfully acceded. At first, | worked 
with him as having only one arm, the other being tied 
down to my side, and my jacket sleeve hanging loose 
and empty, and we roared away right and left, so as to 
bring down a shower of coppers wherever we went. in 
about three weeks my friend thought I was able to start 
by myself, and giving me half of the ballads, and five 
shillings to start with, I shook hands and parted with, 
next to you, the best friend that I certainly ever had. 
Ever since | have been crossing the country in every 
direction, with plenty of money in my pocket, and al- 
ways with one cye looking sharp out for you. My beau- 
tiful voice fortunately attracted your attention, and here 
lam, and at an end of my history; but if ever I am 
away from you, and in distress again, depond upon it 
I shall take to my wooden leg and ballads for support.” 

Such were the adventures of Timothy, who was meta- 
morphosed into a precise quaker. “I do not like the 
idea of your taking up a system of deceit, Timothy. It 
may so happen—for who knows what may occur ?—that 

ou may again be thrown upon your own resources. 

ow would it not be better that you should obtain a 
more intimate knowledge of the profession which we 
are now in, which is liberal, and equally profitable ? B 
attention and study you will be able to dispense medt. 
cines and make up prescriptions as well as inyself, and 
who knows but that some day you may be the owner of 
a shop like this?” 

“ Verily, verily, thy words do savour of much wis- 
dom,” replied ‘Tim, in a grave voice ; “and I will even 
so follow thy advice.” 

I knew that he was mocking me in this reply, bat I 
paid no attention to that ; I was satisfied that he con. 
sented. I now mado him assist me, und under my di- 
rections he made up the prescriptions. I explained ‘to 
him the nature of every medicine ; and I made him read 





ther—and this tune, ‘ which the old cow died of,’ as the 


many books of physie and surgery. In short, after two 
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or three months I could trust to Timothy as well as if 
I were in the shop myself; and having an errand boy, | 
had much more leisure, and [ left him in charge alter 
dinner, ‘The business prospered, and I was laying up 
money. My leisure time, 1 hardly need say, was spent 
with Mr. Cophagus and his family, an! my attachment 
to Susannah Temple increased every day. Indeed, both 
Mr. und Mrs. Cophagus considered that it was to be a 
match, aud often joked with me when Susannah was 
not present. With respect to Susafinah, I could not 
perceive that I was farther advanced in her affections 
than after I had known her two months. She was al- 


ways kind and considerate, evidently interested ia my | 


welfare, ulways checking in me any thing like levity—- 
frank and confiding in her opinions—and charitable to 
all, as | thought, except to me. But I made no advance 
that 1 could perceive. The fact was, that I dared not 
speak to her as [ might have done to another who was 
not so perfect. And yet she smiled, as I thought, more 
kindly when I returned than at other times, and never 
appeared to be tired of my company. If I did some- 
times mention the marriage of another, or attentions 
paid which would, in all probability, end in marriage, it 
would create no confusion or blushing on her part, she 
would talk over that subject as composedly as any other. 
4 was puzzled, and I had been fifteen months constantly 
in her company, and had never dared to tell her that I 
loved her. But one day Mr. Cophagus brought up the 
subject when we were ulone. He commenced by stating 
how happy he had been as a married man, that he had 
given up all hopes of a family, and that he should like 
to see Susannali Temple, his sister-in-law, well married, 
that he might leave his property to her children; and 
then he put the very pertinent question—* Japhet— 
verily—thou hast done well—good business—money 
coming in fast—settle, Japhet—marry—have children 
—and so on. Susannah—nice girl—good wife—pop 
question—all right—sly puss—won't say no—um— 
what d’ye say ?—and soon.” I replied that ] was very 
much attached to Susannah, but that I way afraid that 
the attachment was not mutual, and therefore hesitated 
to propose. Cophagus then said that he would make 
his wife sound his sister, and let me know the result. 
This was in the morning just before 1 was about to 


walk over to the shop, and I Jeft the house in a state of 


anxiety and suspense. When [I arrived at the shop, I 
found Tim there as usual; but the colour in his face 
was heightened as he said to me, “ Read this, Japhet,” 
and handed to me the “ Reading Mercury.” I read an 
advertisement as fellows :— 

“If Japhet Newland, who was left at the Foundling 
Asylum, and afterwards was for some time in London, 
will call at No. 16, Throgmorton Court, Minories, he 
will hear of something very much to his advantage, and 
will discover that of which he has been so long in search. 
Should this reach his eye, he is requested to write im- 
mediately to the above address, with full particulars of 
his situation, Should any one who reads this be able to 
give any information relative to the said J. N., he will 
be liberally rewarded.” 

1 sank down on the chair, “ Merciful Heaven! this 
can be no mistake— he will discover the object of his 
search.’ ‘Timothy, my dear ‘Timothy, I have at last 
found cut my father.” 

“ So L should imagine, my dear Japhet,” replied Timo- 
thy, “and I trust tt will not prove a disappointment.” 

* They never would be so cruel, Timothy,” replied I. 

“ But still it is evident that Mr. Masterton is con- 
cerned in it,” observed Timothy. 

“ Why so?” enquired I. 

“How otherwise should it appear in the Reading 
newspapers? Ee must have examined the post-mark of 
my letter.” 

To explain this, | must remind the reader that Timo- 
thy had promised to write to Mr, Masterton when he 
found me; and he requested my-permission shortly after 
we had met again. I consented to his keeping his 
word, but restricted him te saying any more than * that 
he had found me, and that I was well and happy.” 
‘There was no address in the letter as a clue to Mr. 
Masterton as to where I might be, and it could only 
have been from the post-mark that he could have formed 
any idea. ‘Timothy's surmise was therefore very proba- 
ble; but I would rot believe that Mr. Masterton would 
consent to the insertion of that portion of the advertise. 
ment, if there was po foundation for it. 

* What will you do, Japhet ?? 

“ Do,” replied I, recovering from my reverie, for the 
information had ugain roused up all my dormant feel- 
ings—“ Do,” replied I, “ why, 1 shall set off for town 
this very morning.” 

* In that dress, Japhet?” 

“ [ suppose I must,” replied I, “ for I have no time to 


procure another ;” and all my former ideas of fashion 
and appearance were roused, and in full activity——my 
pride recovered its ascendency. 

“ Well,” replied Timothy, “ I hope you will find your 
father al! that you could wish.” 

“I’m sure of it, Tim—l’m sure of it,” replied 1; 
“you must run and take a place in the first coach.” 

“ But you are not going without seeing Mr. and Mrs. 
Cophagus, and Miss Temple,” continued Tim, lay- 
ing an emphasis upon the latter name. 

“ Of course not,” replied I, colouring deeply. 
will go at once. Give me the newspaper, Tim.” 

I teok the newspaper, and kastened to the house of 
Mr. Cophagus. I found them all three sitting in the 
breakfast parlour, Mr. Cophagus, as usual, reading, 
with his spectacles on his nose, and the ladies at work. 
“ What is the matter, friend Japhet ?” exclaimed Mr. 
Cophagus, as I burst into the room, my countenance 
lighted up with excitement. “ Read that, sir!” said I 
to Mr. Cophagus. Mr. Cophagus read it. “ Hum—bad 
news—lose Japlhet—man of fashion—and so on,” said 
Cophagus, pointing out the paragraph to his wife, as he 
handed over the paper. 

In the mean time I watched the countenance of Su- 
sannah—a slicht emotion, but instantly checked, was 
visible at Mr. Cophagus’s remark. She then remained 
quiet until her sister, who had read the paragraph, 
handed the paper to her. “I give thee joy, Japhet, at 
the prospect of finding out thy parent,” said Mrs. Co- 
phagus. “TJ trust thou wilt find in him one wko is to 
be esteemed as a man. When departest thou ?”’ 

“Immediately,” replied I. 

“Lcannot blame thee—the ties of nature are ever 
powerful. I trust that thou wilt write to us, and that 
we soon shall see thee return.” 

* Yes, yes,” said Cophagus, “ see father—shake hands 
—come back—heh !—settle here—and so on.” 

“| shall not be altogether my own master, perhaps,” 
observed I. “If my father desires that 1 remain with 
him, must not I obey ? But I know nothing at present. 
You shall hear from me. Timothy can take my place 
in the ” I could not bear the idea of the word shop, 
and I stopped. Susannah, for the first time, looked me 
earnestly in the face, but she said nothing. Mr. and 
Mrs. Cophagus, who probably had been talking over the 
subject of our conversation, and thought this a good op- 











portunity to allow me to have an éclaircissement with | 
Susannah, left the room, saying they would look after| 
my portmanteau and linen. “ Susannah,” said I, “ you! 
do not appear to rejoice with me.” 

“ Japhet Newland, [ will rejoice at every thing which| 
may tend to thy happiness, believe me; but I do not feel 
assured but that this trial may prove too great, and that 
thou mayest fall away. Indeed, | perceive even now 
that thou art excited with new ideas, and visions of 
pride.” 

“If I am wrong, forgive me. Susannah, you must 
know that the whole object of my existence has been to 
find my father; and now that | have every reason to 
suppose that my wish is obtained, can you be surprised, 
or can you blame me, that I long to be pressed in his 
arms?” 

“ Nay, Japhet, for that filial feeling I do commend 
thee; but ask thy owm heart, is that the only feeling 
which now exciteth thee ? Dost thou not expect to find 
thy father one high in rank and power? Dost thou not 
auticipate to join once more the world which thou hast 
quitted, yet still hast sighed for ? Dost thou not already 
feel contempt for thy honest profession :—noy, more, 
dost thou not only long to cast off the plain attire, and 
not only the attire, but the sect which in thy adversity 
thou didst embrace the tencts of? Ask thy own heart, 
and reply if thou wilt, but [ press thee not so to do; for 
the trath would be painful, and a lie, thou knowest, | 
do utterly abhor.” 

I felt that Susannah spoke the truth, and I would not 
deny it. I sat down by her. “ Susannah,” said 5, * it 
is not very easy to change at once. 1 have mixed for 
years in the world, with you [I have been bat a few 
months. LT will not deny bat that the feelings you have 
expressed have risen in my heart, but I will try to re- 
press them; at least, for your sake, Susannah, I would 
try to repress them, for I value your opinion more than 
that of the whole world. You have the power to do with 
me us you please :—will you exert that power ?” 

* Answer me, Japhet,” replied Susannah. “ The faith 
which is not built upon a more solid foundation than to 
win the favour of an erring being like myself is but 
weak; that power over thee which thou expectest wil: 
fix thee in the right path, may soon be lost, and what 
is then to direct thee? ifno purer motives than earthly 
affection are to be thy stay, mnost surely thou wilt fall. 








But no more of this; thou hast a duty to perform, 


which is to go to thy earthly father, and seek his bless- 
ing. Nay moro, I would that thou shouldest once more 
enter iuto the world; there thou mayest decide. Should- 
est thou return to us, thy friends will rejoice, and not 
one of them will be more joyful than Susannah Temple. 
Fare thee well, Japhet, mayest thou prove superior to 
temptation. I will pray for thee—earnestly I will pray 
for thee, Japhet,” continued Susannah, with a quivering 
of her lips and broken voice, and she left the room. 

I went up stairs, and found that all was ready, and I 
took leave of Mr. and Mrs. Cophagus, both of whom ex- 
pressed their hopes that I would not leave them for ever. 
“Oh, no,” replied I, ** I should indeed be base, if I did.” 
I left them, and with Ephraim following with my port- 
manteau, I quitted the house. I had gone about twenty 
yards when I recollected that I had left on the,table the 
newspaper with the direction whom to apply to in the 
advertisement, and desiring Ephraim to proceed, I re- 
turned back. When I entered the parlour, Susannah 
Temple was resting her face in her hands and weeping 
bitterly. The opening of the door made her start up; 
she perceived that it was me, and she turned away. “I 
beg your pardon, [ left the newspaper,” said I, stam- 
mering. I was about to throw myself at her feet, de- 
clare my sincere affection, and give up all idea of find- 
ing my father until we were married, when she, without 
saying a word, passed quickly by me and hastened out 
of the room. “She loves me then,” thought I; “ thank 
God :—I will not go yet, I will speak to her first.” I 
sat down, quite overpowered with contending feelings. 
The paper was in my hand, the paragraph was again 
read, and I thought but of my father. 

In half an hour I had shaken hands with Timothy 
and quilted the town of Reading. How I arrived in 
London, that is to say, what passed or what we passed, 
I know not; my mind was in such astate of excite- 
ment. I hardly know how to express the state that I 
was in. It was a sort of mental whirling which blinded 
me—round and round—from my father and the ex- 
pected meeting, then to Susannah, my departure and 
her tears—castle building of every description. After 
the coach stopped, there I remained fixed on the top of 
it, not aware thut we were in London until the coach- 
man asked me whether the spirit cid not move me to 
get down. I recollected myself, and calling a hackney- 
coach, gave orders to be driven to the Piazza, Covent 
Garden. 

“ Piazza, Common Garden,” said the waterman, “ why 
that ban’t an ’otel for the like o’ you, master. They'lt 
torment you to death, them young chaps.” 

I had forgotten that I was dressed as a quaker. 
“Tell the coachman to stop at the first cloth warehouse 
where they have ready-made cloaks,” said I, The man 
did so; | went out and purchased a roquelaure, which 
enveloped my whole person. I then stopped at a hatter’s, 
and purchased a hat according to the mode. “ Now 
drive to the Piazza,” said I, entering the coach. I know 
not why, but I was resolved to go to that hotel. It was 
the one I had stayed at when I first arrived in London, 
and I wished to see it again. When the hackney coach 
stopped, I asked the waiter wl. came out whether he 
had apartments, and answering me in the affirmative, I 
followed him, and wa#shown into the same rooms I had 
previously occupied. “These will do,” said J, “now let mo 
have something to eat, and send for a gond tailor.” The 
waiter offered to remove my cloak, but | refused, say- 
ing that I was cold. He left the room, and | threw my- 
self on the sofa, running over all the scenes which had 
passed in that room with Carbonnell, Harcourt, and 
others. My thoughts were broken in upon by the ar- 
rival of the tailor. ‘ Stopa moment,” said I, ‘and let 
him come in when I ring.” So ashamed was I of my 
quaker’s dress, that I threw off my coat and waistcoat, 
and put on my cloak again, before [ rang the bell for 
the tailor to come up. “ Mr. —@” said I, “I must 
have a suit of clothes ready by to-morrow at ten o’cluck.” 

“ Impossible, sir.” 

“Impossible!” said 1, “and you pretend to be a 
fashionable tailor. Leave the room.” 

At this peremptory behaviour the tailor imagined that 
[ must be somebody. 

“T will do my possible, sir, and if T can only get 
home in time to start the workmen, IT think it may be 
managed. Of course you are uware of the expense of 
night work.” 

“Tam only aware of this, that if T give an order, I 
am accustomed tu have it obeyed; L learned that from 
ny poor friend, Major Carbonnell.” 

The tailor bowed low; there was magic in the name, 
although the man was dead. 

“Here have I been masquerading in a quiker’s dress, 
to please a puritanical young lady, and I am obliged to 
ve off without any other clothes in my portmanteau ; so 
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take my measure, and I expect the clothes at ten pre- 
cisely.” So saying, { threw off my roquelaure, and de- 
sired him to proceed. This accomplished, the trades- 
man took his leave. Shortly afterwards, the door opened, 
and us I lay wrapped up in my cloak on the sofia, in 
came the landlord and two waiters, cach bearing a dish 
of my supper. I wished them at the devil; but I was 
atill more surprised when the landiord made a low bow, 
saying, “ Happy to see you returned, Mr. Newland ; 
you've been away some time—another grand tour, I 
presume.” 

“ Yes, Mr. . | have had a few adventures since I 
was last here,” replied I, carelessly, * but [ am not very 
well. You may leave the supper, and if I feel inclined, 
[ will take a little by-and-bye,—no one need wait.” 

The landlord and waiter bowed and went out of the 
room. I turned the key of the door, put on my quaker’s 
coat, and made a hearty supper, for I had had nothing 
since breakfast. When I had finished, I returned to 
the sofa, and I could not help analysing my own con- 
duct. “Alas,” thought I, “Susannah, how rightly did 
you judge me! 1 am not away from you more thaa 
eighteen hours, and here | am ashamed of the dress 
which [ have so long worn, and been satisfied with, in 
your society. Truly did you say that I was full of pride, 
and would joyfully re-enter the world of vanity and vexa- 
tion.” And I[ thought of Susannah, and her tears after 
my supposed departure, and I felt angry and annoyed at 
my want of strength of mind and my worldly feelings. 

I retired early to bed, and did not awake until the 
next morning. When I rang the bell, the chamber- 
maid brought in my clothes from the tailor's: I dressed, 
and I will not deny that I was pleased with the altera- 
tion. After breakfast I ordered a coach, and diove to 
No. 16, Throgmorton Court, Minories. The house was 
dirty outside, and the windows had not been cleaned 
apparently for years, and it was with some difliculty 
when I went in that [ could decipher a tall, haggard- 
looking man seated at a desk. 

“ Your pleasure, sir,’’ said he. 

“ Am I speaking to the principal! ?” replied I. 

“ Yes, sir, my name is Chatfeld.” 

“TI come to you, sir, relative to an advertisement 
which appeared in the papers. I refer to this,” conti- 
nued I, putting the newspaper down on the desk, and 
pointing to the advertisement. 

“Oh, yes, very true; can you give us any informa- 
tion ?” 

“ Yes, sir, I can, and the most satisfactory.” 

“Then, sir, 1 am sorry that you have had so much 
trouble, but you must cal! at Lincoln’s Inn apon a law- 
yer of the name of Masterton: the whole afiuir is now 
in his hands.” 

“Can you, sir,.inform me who is the party that is en. 
quiring after this young man ?” 

“Why, yes; it is a General De Benyon, who has 
lately returned from the East Endies.” 

“Good God ! is it possible !” thought I; “ how strange 
that my own wild fancy should have settled upon hi.n as 
my father !” 

I hurried away; threw myself into the hackney-coach, 
and desired the man to drive to Lincoln's Inn. I has- 
tened to Mr. Muasterton’s rooins: he was fortunately at 
home, although he stood at the table with his hat and 
great coat on, ready to go out. 

“ My dear sir, have you forgotten me?” said J, ina 
voice choked with emotion, taking his hand and squeez. 
ing it with rapture. 

* By heavens, you are determined that I shall not 
forget you for some minutes, at least,” exclaimed he, 
wringing his hand with pain. “ Who the devil ure 
you?” 

Mr. Masterton could not see without his spectacles, 
and my subdued voice he had not recognised. He pull- 
ed them out, as | nade no reply, and fixing them across 
his nose—* Hah! why yes—it is Japhet, is it not?” 

“It is indeed, sir,” suid I, offering my hand, which he 
shook warmly. 

* Not quite so hard, my dear fellow, this time,” said 
the old lawyer; “L acknowledge your vigour, and that 
is sufficient. I am very glid to see you, Japhet, {am 
indeed—you—you scamp—you ungrateful fellow. Sit 
down—-sit down—first help me off with my great coat: 
I presume the rdvert'sement has bronght you into ex- 
istence again. Welk, it’s all true; and you have at last 
found your father, or, rather, he has found you. And 
what’s more strange, you hit upon the right person ; 
that’s strange—very strange indeed.” 

“ Where is he, sir?” interrupted I, “where is he—take 
me to him.” 

“ No, rather be excused,” replied Mr. Masterton, “ for 
he is gone to Ireland, so you must wait.” 








“Wait, sir! oh no—I must follow him.” 

“That will only do harm; for he is rather a queer 
sort of old gentleman, and although he acknowledges 
that he left you as Japhet, and has searched for you, yet 
he is so afraid of somebody else’s brat being put upon 
him that he insists upon most undeniable proofs. Now 
we cannot trace you from the hospital unless we can 
find that fellow Cophagus, and we have made every 
search after him, and no one can tell where he is.” 

“ But I left him but yesterday morning, sir,” replied 
I, “and Timothy as well.” . 

“ Good—very good ; we must send for himsor go to 
him ; besides, he has the packet entrusted to the care of 
Miss Maitland, to whom he was executor, which proves 
the marriage of your father. Very strange—very 
strange, indeed, that you should have hit upon it as you 
did—almost supernatural. However, all right now, my 
dear boy, and | congratulate you. Your father is a very 
strange person: he has lived like a despot among slaves 
all his life, and will not be thwarted, I can tell you. If 
you say a word in contradiction, he'll disinherit you: 
terrible old tiger, I must say. If it had not been for 
your sake, I should have done with him long ago. He 
seems to think the world ought to be at his feet. De- 
pend upon it, Japhet, there is no hurry about seeing 
him; and see him you shall not, until we have every 
proof of your identity ready to produce to him. I hope 
you have the bump of veneration strong, Japhet, and 
plenty of filial duty, or you will be kicked out of the 
house ina week. D—n me, if he didn’t call me an old 
thief of a lawyer.” 

“ Indeed, sir,” replicd I laughing ; “I must apologise 
to you for my father’s conduct.” 

“ Never mind, Japhet; I don’t care about a trifle; but 
why don’t you ask after your friends ?” 

** I have longed so to do, sir,” replied I. 
dermear——” 

“Is quite well, and will be most happy to see you.” 

“ Lady de Clare, and her daughter ig 

“Lady de Clare has entered into society again, and 
her daughter, as you call her—your Fleta, alias Cecilia 
de Clare—is the belle of the metropolis. But now, sir, 
as [ have answered all your interrogatories, and satisfied 
you upon the most essential points, will you favour me 
with a narrative of your adventures (for adventures I am 
sure you must have had) since you ran away from us 
all in that ungrateful manner.” 

“ Most certainly, sir, 1 will; and, as you say, I have 
had adventures, But it really will be a long story.” 

“Then we'll dine here, aud pass the evening together 
—so that's settled.” 

I dismissed the coach, while Mr. Masterton gave his 
orders for dinner, and we then turned the key of the 
door to avoid intrusion, and I commenced. It was 
nearly dinner time before I had finished my story. 

“Well, you really appear to be born for getting into 
scrapes, and getting out of them again in a miraculous 
way,” observed Mr. Masterton. “ Your life would make 
a novel.” 

“It would indeed, sir,” replied I. 
all novels, it will wind up well.” 

“So do 1; but dinner’s ready, Japhet, and after dinner 
we'll talk the matter over again, for there are some 
points upon which I require some explanation.” 

We sat down to dinner; and when we had finished, 
and the table had been cleared, we drew to the fire, with 
our bottle of wine. Mr. Masterton stirred the fire, called 
for his slippers, and then crossing his legs over the 
fender, resumed the subject. 

“Japhet, | consider it most fortunate that we have 
met previous to your introduction to your father. You 
have so far to congratulate yourself, that your family is 
undeniably good, there being, as you know, an Irish 
peerage in it; of which, however, you have no chance, 
as the present earl has a numerons offspring. You are 
also fortunate as far as money is concerned, as 1 have 
every reason to believe thut your father is a very rich 
man, and of course yoa are his only child; but I must 
now prepare you to mect with a very different person 
than perhaps the fond anticipations of youth may have 
led you to expect. Your father has no paternal feelings 
that L can discover; he has wealth, and he wishes to 
leave it—he has therefore sought you out. But he is 
despotic, violent, and absurd; the least opposition to his 
will makes him furious; and, | am sorry to add, that I 
am afraid that he is very mean. He suffered severely 
when young from poverty, and his own father was 
almost us authoritative and unforgiving as himself. And 
now I will state how it was that you were left at the 
Asylun when an infant. Your graudfather bad pro- 
cured’ for your father a commission in the army, and 
soon afterwards procured hima licutenancy. He ordered 
him to marry a young lady of large fortunc, whom be 
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had never seen, and sent for him for that purpose. I 
understand that she was very beautiful; and bad your 
father scen her, it is probable he would have made no 
objection, but he very foolishly sent a peremptory re- 
fusal, for which he was dismissed for ever. In a short 
time afterwards, your father fell in love with a young 
lady of great personal attractions, and supposed to 
possess a large fortune. ‘To deceive her, he pretended 
to be the heir to the earldom, and, after a hasty court- 
ship, they ran off, and were married. When they com- 
pared notes, which they soon did, it was discovered that, 
on his side, he had nothing but the pay of a subaltern, 
and on hers, that she had not one shilling. Your father 
stormed, and called his wife an impostor; she recrimi- 
nated; and the second morning after the marriage was 
passed in tears on her side, and oaths and revilings on 
his. The lady, however, appeared the most sensible 
party of the two. Their marriage was not known ; she 
had ran away on a pretence to visit a relative, and it was 
actually supposed, in the country town where she resided, 
that such was the case. ‘Why should we quarrel in 
this way ?’ observed she. ‘You, Edmund, wished to 
marry a fortune, and not me—I may plead guilty to the 
same duplicity. We have made a mistake; but it is not 
too late. It is supposed that I am on a visit to ° 
and that you are on furlough for a few days. Did you 
confide your secret to any of your brother officers 7” 
‘Not one,’ muttered your father. ‘* Well, then, let us 
pait as if nothing had happened, and nobody will be the 
wiser. We are equally interested in keeping the secret. 
Is it agreed 2” Your father immediately consented. He 
accompanied your mother to the house at ~, where 
she was expected, and she framed a story for her delay, 
by having met such a very polite young man. Your 
father returned to his regiment, and thus did they, like 
two privateers, who, when they meet and engage, as 
soon as they find out their mistake, hoist their colours, 
and sheer off by mutual consent.” 

“T can’t say much for my mother’s affection or 
delicacy,” observed I. 

“The less you say the better, Japhet; however, that is 
your father’s story. And now to proceed. It appears 
that about two months afterwards, your father received a 
letter from your mother, acquainting him that their 
short intercourse had been productive of certain results, 
and requesting that he would take the necessary 
steps to provide for the child, and avoid exposure, or that 
she would be obliged to confess her marriage. By what 
means they contrived to avoid exposure until the period 
of her confinement, I know not, but your father states 
that the child was born in a house in London, and, by 
agreement, was instantly put into his hands; that he, 
with the consent of his wife, left you at the door of the 
asylum, with the paper and the bank note, from which 
you received the name of Newland. At the time, he had 
no idea of reclaiming you himself, but the mother had, 
for heartless as she appears to have been, yet a mother 
must feel for her child. Your father’s regiment was 
then ordered out to the East Indics, and he was rapidly 
promoted for his gallantry and good conduct during the 
war in the Mysore territury. Once only has he returned 
home on furlough, and then he did make enquirics after 
you; not, it appears, with a view of finding you out on 
his own account, but from a promise which he made 
your mother.” 

“ My mother ! what, have they met since ?” 

“Yes; your mother went out to India on speculation, 
passing off as a single girl, and was very well married 
there, I was going to say; however, she committed a 
very splendid bigamy.” 

“Good heavens ! how totally destitute of principle !” 

“Your father asserts that your mother was a free- 
thinker, Japhet; her father had made her one; without 
religion a woman has no stay. Your father was in.the 
up country during the time that your mother arrived, 
and was married to one of the council at Calcutta. 
Your father says that they met at a ball at Government 
House. She was still a very handsome woman, and 
much admired. When your futher recognised her, and 
was told that she was lately married to the honourable 
Mr. » he was quite electrified, and would have 
quitted the room; but she had pereeived him, and walk- 
ing up to him with the greatest coolness, claimed him as 
an old acquaintance in England, and afterwards they 
often met, but she never adverted to what had passed be- 
tween them, until the time for his departure to England 
on leave, and she then sent for him, and begged that he 
would make some enquiries after you, Japhet. He did 
so, o%d you know the result. On his return to India, he 
found that your mother had been carried off by the pres 
vailing pestilence. At that period your father was not 
rich, but he was then appointed to the chief command in 
the Carnatic, and reaped a golden harvest in return for 
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his success and bravery. It appears, as far as I could 
obtain it from him, that as long as your mother was 
alive, he felt no interest about you, but her death, and 
the subsequent wealth which poured upon him, has now 
induced him to find out an heir, to whom it may be be- 
queathed. 

“Such, Japhet, are the outlines of your father’s kis- 
tory ; and I must point out that he has no feelings of 
affection ‘for you at present. ‘The conduct of your 
mother is ever before him, and if it were not that he 
-wishes an heir, I should almost say that his feelings are 
those of dislke. You may create an interest in his 
heart,.it is true; and he may be gratified by your per- 
sonal appearance; but you will have a very difficult task, 
as you will have to submit to his caprices and fancies; 
and I am afraid that, to a high spirit like yours, they 
will be almost unbearable.” 


“ Really, sir, I begin to feel that the fondest anticipa- 
tions are seldom realised, and almost to wish that I had 
not been sought for by my father. I was happy and 
contented, and now I do not see any chance of having to 
congratulate myself on the change.” 


“On one or two points I also wish to question you. 
It appears that you have entered into the sect denoni- 
nated quakers. ‘cll me candidly, do you subscribe 
heartily and sincerely to their doctrines? And, I was 
going to add, is it your intention to remain with them ? 
I perceive much difficulty in all this.” 

“ Tie tenets of the sect I certainly do believe to be 
more in accordance with the Christian religion than any 
other; and I have no hesitation in asserting, from my 
knowledge of those who belong to that sect, that they, 
generally speaking, lead better lives. There are some 
points connected with their worship, which, at first, I 
considered ridiculous: the feeling has, however, worn off. 
As to their quaint manner of speaking, that has been 
grossly exaggerated. ‘Their dress is a part of their 
religion.” 

“ Why so, Japhet ?” 

“IT can reply to you in the words of Susannah Temple, 
when I made the same interrogatory. * You think the 
peculiarity 6f our dress is an outward form which is not 
required. It was put on to separate us from others, and 
as a proof that we had discarded vanity. I am aware 
that it is not a proof of our sincerity; but still the dis- 
carding of the dress is a proof of insincerity. We con- 
sider, that to admire the person is vain, and our creed is 
humility. It is therefore an outward and visible sign, 
that we would act up to those tenets which we profess. 
It is not all who wear the dress who are quakers in 
heart or conduct; but we know that when it is put aside, 
that the tenets of our persuasion are at the same time re- 
nounced; therefore do we consider it essential. I do not 
mean to say but that the heart may be as pure, and the 
faith continue as steadfast, without such signs outwardly, 
but ¢t is a part of our erced, and we must not choose, but 
either reject all or none.’ ” 

“Very well argued by the little quakeress ; and now, 
Japhet, I should like-to ‘put another question to you. 
Are you very much attached to this young puritan ?” 

“T will not deny but that Lam. 1 love her sincerely.” 

“Does your love carry you so fur, that you would for 
her sake continue a quaker, and marry her ?” 

“IT have asked myself that question at least a hundred 
times during the last twenty-four hours, and I cannot 
decide. If she would dress as others do, and allow me 
to do the same, I would marry her to-morrow; whether 
T shall ever make up my mind to adhere to the persua- 
sion, and live and die a quaker for her sake, is quite an- 
other matter—but I am afraid not—I am too worldly- 
minded, The fact is, 1 am in a very awkward position 
with respect to her. I have never acknowledged my 
affection, or asked for a return; but she knows that I 
lové her, and I know that she loves me.” 

“ Like all vain boys, you flatter yourself.” 

“J leave you to judge, sir,” replied I, repeating to him 
our parting ¢éte-a-tete, and how I had returned, and 
found her in tears. 

“ All that certainly is very corroborative evidence ; but 
tell me, Japhet, do you think she loves you well enough 
to abandon al! for your sake ?” 

“No, nor never will, sir; she is too high-principled, 
too high-minded. She might suffer greatly, but she 
pover would swerve from what she thought was right.” 

“She must be a fine character, Japhet, but you will be 
in a dilemma: indeed, it appears to me, that your 
troubles are now commencing instead of ending, and 
that you would have been much happier where you 
were, than you will be by being again brought out into 
the world. Your prospect is not over cheerful. You 


bave an awkward father to deal with; you will be under 
a strong check, I’ve a notion, and I am afraid you will 


find that, notwithstanding you will be once more re- 
ceived into society, all is vanity and vexation of spirit.” 

“I am afraid you are right, sir,” replied I; “ but at 
all events, it will be something gained to be acknow- 
ledged to the world by a father of good family, whatever 
else 1 may have to submit to. I have been the sport of 
fortune all my life, and probably she has not yet done 
playing with me ; but it is late, and I will now wish you 
good night.” 

“Good night, Japhet; if I have any intelligence, I will 
let you know. Lady de Clare’s address is No. 13 Park 
Street. You will, of course, go there as soon as you 
can.” 


“f will, sir, after I have written my letters to my 
friends at Reading.” 

I returned home to reflect upon what Mr. Masterton 
had told me, and, I must say, that I was not very well 
pleased with his various information. 
my mother, although she was no more, distressed me ; 
and from the character which he gave of my father, I 
felt convinced that my happiness would not be at all in- 
creased by my having finally attained the long-desired 
object of my wishes. Strange to say, I had no sooner 
discovered my father, but I wished that he had never 
turned up; and when I compared the peaceful and happy 
state of existence which I had lately passed, with the 
prospects of what I had in future to submit to, I bitterly 
repented that the advertiscment had been seen by 
Timothy ; still, on one point I was peculiarly anxious, 
without hardly daring to anatomise my feclings; it was 
relative to Cecilia de Clare, and what Mr. Masterton had 
mentioned in the course of our conversation. The next 
morning I wrote to Timothy and to Mr. Cophagus, giving 
them a short detail of what I had been informed of by 
Mr. Masterton, and expressing a wish, which I then 


really did feel, that I had never been summoned away 
from them. 


(To be continued.) 
———— 


EDITOR’S TABLE. 

Bulwer’s Works.—The Harpers have pub- 

lished the second volume of Bulwer’s Works, 
containing The Disowned, complete, with two 
engravings. The style of getting up the work is 
excellent. “ 
Religious Souvenir.—Key & Biddle have 
published their Religious Souvenir, of which the 
whole edition has been taken off their hands by 
the trade. We-shall speak of ite merits in our 
next. 

Pilgrims of Walsingham.—The same_ pub- 
lishers have issued an edition of the “Pilgrims 
of Walsingham,” a very admirable series of 
* Tales of the Middle Ages,” with which the 
present volume of the Library commenced, and 
with which our readers are therefore familiar. 

Clark on Consumption.—Carey, Lea & Blan- 
chard have issued an octavo of 300 pages ** On 
Pulmonary Consumption, comprehending an [n- 
quiry into the causes, nature, prevention, and 
treatment of Tuberculous and Scrofulous Dis 
eases in general ; by James Clark, M.D.” The 
work is well printed—all we can at present siy 
respecting I. 

Book of the Seasons.—From the same pub- 
lishers we have * the Youth's Book of the Sea 
sons,’ in which we detect, or we are greatly 
mistaken, an experienced hand at compilation. 
It is handsomely illustrated with wood cuts, and 
a very appropriate present fur the coming holi- 
days. 

Lochead’s Daughter.—T he story of Lochead’s 
Daughter, which we publish to-day, is worthy of 
the author of the Dominie’s Legacy, though he 
is not the author. ‘The interest is intense. 

Binney’s Eulogium.—To those who have not 
perused the masterly eulogium on Marshall, by 
Mr. Binney, we commend the production ; those 
who have read it will be glad to bind it up and 
find it hereafter in their volumes. 

Campbell's Letters we regret to divide, but 
there was no alternative. 





His account of 


Japhet having ascertained who his father is, 


seems about to bring his adventures to a close, 
but that is doubtful. ‘The lady quakeress is one 
of the best characters yet introduced. 

Octavo Library.— Those who design to take 
the Octavo Library will confer a favour by giving 
the earliest notice; the relative amount of the 
two cditions must be ascertained as soon as pos- 
sible. ‘The cetavo is much admired for its ex- 
ternal appearance. 

The Noble Deeds of Woman.—Next week, 
we shall commence the publication of a new vo- 
lume entitled * Noble Deeds of Woman,’ re- 
specting which the last London ** Metropolitan” 
holds the following not exaggerated language : 


“ The authoress hes herself achieved a noble deed in 
recording these noble deeds of the fair. With a graceful 
chivalry she has stood forward as the champion of her 
sex, and proved their high capabilities by their lofty 
acts. It is most rightly dedicated to the ladies of Great 
Britain and Ircland. These noble deeds are arranged 
under the heads of maternal, filial, sisterly, and conjugal 
affection, humanity, benevolence, integrity, fortitude, 
courage, and presence of «mind, hospitality, self-control,” 
gratitude, loyalty, eloquence, patriotism, and lastly, con- 
tributions to science. The author might have added 
every other virtue that is practicable to human nature. 
We predict for this work an unexampled patronage. 
That every lady should possess a copy is but natural ; 
that every gentleman should do so is bat loyal. We do 
not say that all the noble or even the best deeds of 
women are recorded here: to do the first, were the whole 
earth covered with parchment, and every son of humanity 
upon it with a pen in his hand for the space of his natu- 
ral life employed in the ennobling office, it would not 
half complete the task; for, from the humble peasant’s 
wife, that hovers soothingly round the straw mattress of 
her sick partner, to the ermined queen that mourns near 
the tapestried couch of the royal patient, are not all the 
sex instigators to, or performers of, a succession of noble 
deeds? And the noblest—who can know them but those 
immediately benefited by them? Has not every private 
family in the kingdom a record of something great- and 
self-sacrificing that none but a woman could perform ? 
Yet the ‘ noble deeds’ chronicled in this volume make a 
noble book. We dismiss it to the hcnourable and eager 
reception that it will every where meet with.” 
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New American JIublications. 

The Religious Souvenir, a Christmas, New Year, and 
Birthday Present, for 1836, edited by Rev. Chauncey Col- 
ton. Philadelphia: Key & Biddle. 

The Pilgrims of Walsingham ; or Tales of the Middle 
Ages. By Agnes Strickland. Same publishers. 

Bulwer’s Works. Vol. 2.—The Disowned. New 
York : Harper & Brothers. 

A Discourse upon the Life, Character, and Services, 
of the Hon. John Marshall, L. L. D., Chief Justice of the 
United States of America. By Joseph Story, L. L. D. 
Boston: James Munroe & Co. 

Constitution of the United States and New York. 
Boston : H. Crampton. 

The Life of Cobbett, dedicated to his son. 
Philadelphia : Carey & Hart. 

A Treatise on Pulmonary Consumption. 
Clark, M.D. 1 vol. 8vo. 
Blanchard. 

The Youth’s Book of the Seasons, or Nature Fa- 
miliarly developed, in one neat volume, abounding with 
wood cuts. Square 18mo. Same publishers. 

Principles of Pathology, and Practice of Physic. By 
John Mackintosh, M. D., lecturer of the Practice of 
Physic in Edinburgh. With notes and additions, By 
Samuel George Morton, M. D 


1 vol. 12mo. 
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Philadelphia: Carey, Lea & 
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